PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION

stillfmore evidently so, of wild animals with each
other, is usually that of fear.

When I said that fear need not have been the
original religious emotion, I had in mind the
possibility of groups of primitive men having lived
in circumstances so favourable to peace and safety
that fear was not very often present with them.
This is not a preposterous supposition.  Wild men
need not, any more than wild animals, have found
themselves so situated as to be kept in a constant
state of fright.   If the African antelope runs for its
life on an average twice a day, as Francis Galton
supposes, the wild horse on the South American
plains, before the hunter appeared on his pastures,
ran chiefly for his pleasure.   Travellers have borne
testimony to the absence of fear in birds inhabit-
ing certain regions.   But, it may be asked, would
Religion have come into existence under these
peaceful circumstances ?   A life of relative ease,
comfort, and security is not precisely conducive
to the establishment of practical relations with
gods.   Why should happy and self-sufficient men
look to unseen, mysterious beings for an assistance
not really required ?   Under these circumstances
the unmixed type of fear-Religion would never
have come into existence.   Religion would have
appeared later, and from the first in a nobler form.
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